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Henry Clay's noted Ashland district, to which
Bourbon County had been transferred from the
Maysville district He was an enthusiastic Whiff
and a close friend of Clay. He refused to break
a promise not to run again for Congress in 1847
and declined the nomination for the lieutenant-
governorship the next year. Elected to the state
constitutional convention in 1849 he participated
with great zeal in its debates, but quit the ses-
sions and returned home when his fight against
the elective judiciary failed and, in common with
the Whigs, opposed the new constitution. Fol-
lowing the trend of a growing opposition to
Roman Catholics, he made a bitter speech against
them in the convention and shortly went over to
the Know-Nothing party. In 1855 he declined
the nomination for the governorship, and the fol-
lowing year the Know-Nothing nomination for
the presidency.

The approach of the Civil War awakened him
to great activity. When most Kcntuckians were
undecided in their course of action he came out
for unswerving and complete adherence to the
Union. In April 1861 he talked with Lincoln
about Kentucky affairs, and in May supervised
the distribution of Federal rifles to Kentucky
Unionists throughout the central and eastern
parts of the state. As a reward he was elected in
December to the United States Senate to the seat
vacated by John C. Breckinridge, and now be-
came one of the most radical of the senators in
his support of the Union, proposing among1 other
things the confiscation of the property of all who
aided the "rebellion11 in any way. But it took
only three years of war to work a complete revo-
lution in him. In January 1864 he introduced a
set of resolutions so astonishingly critical of
Lincoln's war policy that he himself escaped ex-
pulsion only by explaining them away, and he ever
afterward fought with all his powers of oratory
and sarcasm against the war party and the radi-
cal reconstructiouists. He was reflected in 1867
by the Democrats, twhom he had by this time
solidly embraced. Davis was regarded as an ef-
fective debater and a learned man. He developed
a large estate and became a close student of
agriculture. He was married in 1825 to a daugh-
ter of Robert Trimble, later a justice of the United
States Supreme Court. Three years after her
death in 1843, he married the widow of Thomas
Elliott, a lawyer of Paris, Ky. He successfully
lived down his war record and died highly re-
spected by his fellow Kentuckians, whose sym-
pathies were now strongly Southern.

[Sketches of Davis may be found in L, and R. H.
Cpllms, Hist. ofKy. (1882), II, 8a-83; Biog. Cyc. of
the Commonwealth of Ky. (1896), pp. 385-86; and
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Bioa. Encyc. of Ky. (1878), pp. 4M-M. See also: W.
H. Perrin, ed., Hist, of Rourbon, Scott, Morrison and
Nicholas Counties, Ky. (188-*). His speeches in Con-
gress are in the Cong. Globe, Much concerning his war
record may be found in the Official Records (Army).
sen i, vols. II, IV, XVI, XXXVI, U, LIIJ E. M, C

DAVIS, GEORGE (Mar. i, iSao-Fcb. 23,
1896), lawyer, attorney-general of the Confed-
eracy, was born at Porter's Neck, New Hanover
(now Pcndor) County, N. C, at the homo of his
parents, Thomas Frederick and Sarah Isabella
(Eagles) Davis. Among: his ancestors wore Sir
John Yeamans and Gen. James Moore of South
Carolina and the Lillinglon and Swann families
of the Albcmarle Sound region* For nearly a
century the Davis family had been living in the
Capo Fear district. Graduating from the state
university in 1838 at the head of his class, he was
admitted to the Wilmington bar and soon gained
a flattering reputation as a lawyer and an orator.
A sincere and active Whig, he was very nearly
named for governor in 1848, though he never
sought office and never carried his home county
for his party. A strong Union man in 1860, he
was sent to the Peace Conference of February
1861; but in a "masterly" address in Wilmington,
Mar, 2, he repudiated as dishonorable the recom-
mendations of that body. In the Provisional
Congress of the Confederacy he was the lawyer
and the literary man, careful of the interests of
property and critical of verbosity, as well as the
conscientious representative, presenting many
petitions. He served in the Confederate Senate
from 1862 until he became attorney-general, Jan.
4, 1864 (Journal of the Congress of the Con-
federate States of America, 1904, III, 517), Jef-
ferson Davis found him congenial and valuable,
not always agreeing with the president but gen-
erally "right at last." On the collapse of the
Confederacy, Apr. 26, 1865, having correctly
ended his work as attorney-general, he fled the
country, desperate but cool, only to meet im-
prisonment at Fort Hamilton for several months.
Back at the law in Wilmington, he met marked
success, notably as leading counsel of the At-
lantic Coast Line system during its formative
period. Judges listened to him because he was
careful, honest, and learned. To the public, how-
ever, he was known mainly through the occa-
sional addresses in which for forty years he
voiced the opinions of cultured and propertied
Wilmingtonians. His "Early Men and Times of
the Lower Cape Fear" (Address before the
Literary Societies of the University of North
Carolina, Raleigh, 1855), which is no longer ac-
cepted as final, had "brought the most romantic
section of North Carolina permanently into his-
tory" (Smith, post, III, 1229). Fittingly, his last
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